each of them has that the others lack. The relations between them
of exchange and mutual nature are organic; they are the relations
of integral personalities, each sovereign, yet for the fulfilment of
its independence demanding integration with the others.
The three Americas have a more immediate possession than a
hemisphere; one without which the hemisphere could easily disin-
tegrate, in political and cultural terms, like Africa or Asia. It Is
their common sense of democratic destiny; their dynamic will that
the term New World shall have a deeper than the geographic
meaning in which the discoverers used It. The Jesuits in Paraguay5
the Puritans In New England, were remote yet strict collaborators
In what became the American Commandment: to build In this
hemisphere the new City of Man. The eighteenth-century and early
nineteenth-century statesmen, who forged the Americas' political
independence, turned this early religious aspiration into a secular
religion. What it lost in depth, it gained In practicability. Men like
Jefferson, Franklin, and their southern disciples who founded the
Hispanic republics, were convinced that the New World would
issue from properly drafted political constitutions. Their conception
of democracy was naive; but it served to put the vision of free men
on the statute books from Canada to Chile.
Freedom is infinitely more complex and tragic than these opti-
mistic children of Rousseau and Locke conceived. The generations
since they founded the American republics have had no greater,,
no more arduous task than to deepen the American religion of
democracy. The United States played the leading role In its
establishment; in the actual writing It down as the basis of all
American law and in the development of social-political and
mechanical technics for its propagation* The peoples of America
HIspana, politically and economically our backward disciples, have
played the leading role in the deepening of the democratic concept.
This they have done not by overt doctrine, but by their racially,
aesthetically and intellectually more free and more organic ways
of living.
The perils of the Americas, and their capacities, complement one
another. In the Ibero-Americas, there is danger that the released
depths of emotional and aesthetic power, lacking order in political
and economic forms, lacking communication, lacking industrial
organization, remain In flux and chaos. Our danger is that our
stereotypes of economic and political forms, becoming ends and
objects in themselves, absorb our love, drain our energies, shallow
and deplete our vision. Our life is perilously centrifugal. The life
of the other Americas is perilously subjective. We save the lives of
our children; through the schools and the mechanized arts of radio,
newsprint, movie, we give them intellectual and aesthetic nurture.
Bat we lack values for the substance of this nurture; we lack even
the will and the "time*5 to criticize our lack of values. Our fellow
Americans, in the substance of their values as superior to us as we
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